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182 THE MIRROR. 


BLACKWALL PIER anp TERMINUS. 

Striking as the improvements are which 
meet our eye in many parts of the metro- 
polis, none perhaps surpasses the Blackwall 
Railway in importance and utility. It 
would be taking a very narrow view of the 
subject to look at it merely as facilitating 
our progress to and from Blackwall. The 
means it affords of passing expeditiously to 
other places are, perhaps, a yet known 
to the public generally; but these, when 
thoroughly understood, must prove valu- 
able in the extreme. By the route thus 
offered, Woolwich, which formerly could 
not be approached by the citizen in less 
than two hours, can be reached in less than 
half an hour; and from the Blackwall Pier 
the Gravesend st amers frequently pass in 
little less than an hour. 

The great saving in time which is ef- 
fected by means of the railway, added to 
its taking from the voyage the tedious 
transit through the crowded Pool, we 
should think must eventually cause almost 
all the Woolwich and Gravesend passengers 
to take their course via Blackwall. From 
this noble pier, represented in our cut, and 
t1e commodious arrangement of the com- 
pany, luggage and goods, at all periods of 
the tide, can be most conveniently em- 
barked, while the extremely moderate 
charges induce thousands to travel in the 
summer season who never thought of going 
beyond the sound of Bow bell before. 

It is in contemplation to establish a com- 
munication between this railroad and the 
Kentish railways. A survey has been 
made on the Greenwich side with a view 
of forming a railroad to pass through Wool- 
wich, and thence to Gravesend. Should 
this not be effected, there can hardly be a 
doubt that some of the lines which have 
been planned, and which will be carried on 
in the course of the present session of 
Parliament, will avail themselves of the 
aid the Blackwall Railway can afford to 
numerous passengers who, from their seve- 
ral stations, will find the readiest access to 
North Kent. 

Already a vast traffic has been created. 
Scarcely a single train moves, though they 
go every quarter of an hour, without car- 
rying more passengers than all the Black- 
wail coaches could formerly have aecom- 
modated. Hundreds can now live out of 
town, through the cheapness and rapidity 
of the conveyance thus afforded, who could 
not formerly enjoy the luxury. Land, for- 
merly too remote from London, to be worth 
anything as building grounds, is now found, 
unexpectedly, valuable; and many parts of 
{Kent and Essex are beginning to be thickl 
peopled which were formerly deemed al- 
most uninhabitable. The additions made 
t» Woolvich during the last few years are 
;umerous. Should a war break out, it 


may be expected to double its size. A 
range of elegant commercial buildings has 
just been completed in the market place, 
and cottages and villas are springing up on 
every side with unexampled rapidity. Many 
of them, no doubt, owe their existence to 
the Blackwall Railway. 


‘AUSES OF LAUGHTER. 
BY DR. EDWARDS. 


Everything around us, it has been said 
for the millionth time, is mysterious, but 
man is the greatest mystery of all—the 
mystery of mysteries to himself. He is 
often styled a rational being, yet in many 
respects, and in far more particulars, is 
more irrational than the brute. How 
many people laugh at their neighbours, 
aud yet do unaccountable things themselves ; 
amongst others that may be specified, they 
often laugh, and yet perhaps they cannot 
explain this strange phenomenon of the 
“human face divine;” perhaps they cannot, 
if closely questioned, tell us how they 
laugh, and why they laugh. But let not 
the reader think that we are about to 
supply food for laughter; we are too 
serious ever to be comic-serious; and 
though the poet says, “smiles are as inno- 
cent as tears,” we infinitely prefer the 
latter, as we do the house of mourning to 
that of feasting. What we purpose is, 
merely to offer a few grave reflections on 
this subject, which will, we trust, be any- 
thing rather than fit for laughter, for we 
believe, most of our readers have played 
that game long and loud enough. But to 
close this dry introduction to so pleasing a 
theme. What definition shall we give of 
laughter—what is it? Must we style it 
5 pe or mental, or a union of the two? 

$ it not a mark of separation and a badge 
of distinction between man the superior, 
and every lower kind of animal? Some 
philosophers have accordingly styled man 
“a laughing animal,” as others have “a 
cooking animal,” as though there were no 
exceptions. But whether we style him 
rational, social, conjugal, laughing, or cook- 
ing, or, what would be better still, a shoot- 
ing animal, we shall still understand one 
another to mean some two things, different 

et often similar, which we call mind and 
nstinct. The one has the “ lving soul,” 
the other has life and consciousness and 
instinct alone. The laughing hyena is 
therefore a metaphorical, not a literal form 
of speech, for we may as well declare other 
members of the lower creation rational, &¢c. 
because they sometimes are known to com- 
pare, to remember, and to act on their 
own experience. Animal passions are often 
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to us the source of laughter; there is the 
smile of antipathy and rage, and so far it 
may be minbehad by the features of life 
and instinct, but laughter also supposes 
intellect and the moral principle, yea, it 
leads us to the whole man, and to that 
mysterious union of soul and body, which 
we know, and yet do not understand. Per- 
haps there is no phenomenon which, in so 
complete and complex a manner, proves 
and illustrates that inexplicable law of the 
triple principle as that of laughter; for what 
is laughter, but either the mind or the heart 
speaking by the excited muscles and 
ehanged appearance of the face, the feeling 
of the heart excited by some thought of 
the mind, the proof and the expression of 
the mutual sympathy of soul and body. 
During its continuance, the eyelids nar- 
row; the muscles of the eye thus compressed 
owes its lustre to a forced-out moisture 
with which it is suffused. The forehead 
expands, the cheeks are elevated, the nose 
contracted, the teeth are displayed, the 
lips are drawn backwards, and lengthened; 
the opened mouth shows the tongue sus- 
pended and agitated by forcible vibrations; 
the voice is no longer articulate; the neck 
swells and becomes short, and all the veins 
are full and distended. Such is the picture 
of laughter. It may be more applicable to 
vehement laughter, but immoderate laugh- 
ter and a smile are homogeneous. The 
same nerves and muscles are excited by 
laughing as by crying, a slight change 
wrought on the one will give us the other. 
We have been alluding to the complexity 
of thought and feeling thus develope 
There are no states of mind, with the ex- 
ception of extreme sorrow, or melancholy, 
or anger, but what may thus find a vent, 
and even these may serve by connexion 
and correspondence, either to give birth to 
laughter, to protract its roar, or increase 
its play. Laughter may be ranged under 
the following heads, to which there may 
yet be added several additions and improve- 
ments by the reader. 1. The laugh of 
sincerity, or serenity. 2. The laugh of 
benevolence. 3. The laugh of malice. 4. 
The laugh of ignorance. 5. The laugh of 
folly. 6. The gracious laugh, or the smile. 
7. The laugh of affectation or disdain. 8. 
The laugh of courtesy. 9. The langh of 
hypocrisy, or in the sleeve. 10. The laugh 
of innocence. 11. The laugh of sweetness, 
12. The laugh of sourness. 13. The laugh 
restrained. 14. The laugh extorted. 15. 
The laugh; of dignity, or protection. 16. 
The wide-mouthed, vulgar, and indecent 
laugh.. 17. The gentlemanly, or laugh of 
geod-breeding. 18. The horse-latigh, or 
the laugh inextinguishable and outrageous. 
19. The laugh of gratified desire. 
Laughter has often been traced to one 
particular cause, whereas it is evidently to 
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be regarded as originated by various states 
of mind. The most common, aud the one 
which will have the most unanimous votes 
in its favour, is that of joy. As sorrow is 
the cause of weeping, so, it will be said, is 
laughter the origin: of joy; and in sacre | 
writ, “joy and laughter” are associated 
more than once. Laughter is a social act. 
It is joy that loves to show itself, and that 
would kindle joy and mirth in another. 
Hence we rarely smile or laugh to ourselves, 
and when we do so, it is generally under 
the impression of a fancy that would bring 
us into the social circle, and that might 
prove communicative. Joy always cowes 
in for a share in whatever species of laugh - 
ter, even where pain prevails. It is well 
known that women are more prone to 
laughter than men, young people more than 
old, the bilious and sanguine more than the 
melancholy, and fools more than the wise; 
and the reason is, that the first being more 
inclined to joy, are more disposed to laugh. 
A capability for receiving mirth and plea- 
sure varies according to original character, 
constitution, health, and circumstances, and 
with this, of course, the propensity to 
laughter. The difference in natural tem- 
rament and character is seen curiously 
illustrated by the nitrous-oxyde gas in iis 
different effects. One shell be outrageously 
joyous aud happy; another shall exhihit 
the common symptoms of intoxication, after 
the first effects of alcoholic stimulus have 
passed; a third shall be excited to the most 
incredible muscular efforts, till he sinks 
subdued by exhaustion; a fourth will lose 
all power of volition and apparent consci- 
ousness—will seem abstracted from the 
world, and will tell of blissful visions; a; 
fifth will sink into a state of stupid reverie, 
from which it is impossible to recall himy 
and from which he awakens in total obli- 
vion of the interval between inhaling the 
gas, and his return to consciousness. If 
any of our readers or their friends would 
wish to decide whether they were great 
laughers, or peculiarly predisposed to this, 
as some are to the inebriating glass, let 
them make this experiment. Laughter thus 
often proceeds from mere hygeia, or good- 
humour. ‘The countenance, when govd 
humour and good living are alike visible, is 
generally seen dimpled with smiles. Wit, 
which is productive of laughter, only suo- 
ceeds as it amuses and pleases; oddities 
strike the imagination, and entertain the 
thought. Let the reader choose a cheerful 
companion, but let him suspect the laugher. 
That beautiful young lady, who appears so 
good-natured and happy, because she is 
always simpering and giggling, may also 
be sarcastic as any cross-grained old maid ; 
no sooner will the honeymoon have come 
to a close, than she will prove to her dear 
that there are two sources of laughter; 
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the least spot in his second-best black, or 
the least departure from the soldier’s march 
in his walk, or a little inadvertency in his 
confab, and there will be a curtain-lecture, 
full of love, but also brim-full of ridicule 
of satire. 

Folly is another cause of laughter. This 
is often nothing but a form of the one 
already mentioned, pleasure and mirth 
being nothing but folly. We have already 
stated that we seldom laugh when alone, 
and this fact would seem to declare that 
folly is the cause of laughter. For, alone, 
man consults more ily the oracle of 
reason; idle mirth is restrained, but in 
society the thought and feeling is not only 
unshackled, ‘but receives an impetus from 
tie excitement of conversation. The flood- 
gates of an idle fancy are unlocked, and 
the faggots of an idle, though busy tongue, 
set on the blaze. The observation which 
the wise sovereign of Israel offers respecting 
the loquacious, that “ the fool is known by 
his words,’”’ may often be transferred to the 
simple child of laughter, and in accordance 
with this, Goldsmith says, 


* And ho loud laugh which showed the vacant 
mind,” 


The more fools there are assembled, the 
more laughter there will be. 

We do not deny that wisdom may often 
smile, and even laugh heartily, when folly 
would be silent; for folly is but one of the 
causes, and not as some would have it, the 
only provocative of laughter. We would 
not send either friend or foe to a mad-house 
just because he spent most of his time in 
laughing, though he rose ever and anon 
from a simpering smile to a loud and long 
sustained roar, for this would be the height 
of folly; but supposing there were a more 
decent respectable asylum for the half lu- 
natic and half sane, we should have no ob- 
jection to confine some of the good nitrous- 
oxyde gentry within its walls to learn 
reason and sobriety. The wise man says, 
that even in laughter “the heart is maa,” 
thus implying not simply folly, but extreme 
ey omus is a god justly represented 
as half blind. His motions are fitful and 
irregular. He is but too rarely found in 
company with Minerva. 

Laughter proceeds also from pride. Mr. 
Addison, in the “ Spectator,” would make 
this the great, if not the only source. If 
asked the reason why man, of all animals, 
is alone permitted: to laugh, my answer is, 
that he alone is susceptible to the impres- 
sions of that self-love which alike includes 
and nourishes vanity and pride. It springs 
from an apparent inferiority in ourselves to 
the person at whom we laugh. And the 
higher his rank, the more superior he may 
be, the more may we be tempted if occasion 
invites, to enjoy our pride under the dis- 
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guise of laughter. Why does the mother 
smile on her babe? why, from the same 
reason that every mother believes her babe 
to be the brightest. Would you make a 
little child smile? Make some man cross 
its will or provoke it, and then it will soon 
pout, and if it be allowed, express its 
displeasure. Have you a mind to appease 
the cross-grained little darling, pretend to 
take its part, and strike the offender for its 
sake. We have already observed that the 
two former causes often run into one ano- 
ther, and the same may be asserted of this 
and the preceding one combined with a 
strong tincture of ignorance. A country- 
man not long since passing by St. Paul's, 
and inquiring what that great piece of ma- 
sonry meant, and being correctly informed, 
could not refrain from a loud laugh, ex- 
claiming, “ What a frightful old cathedral.” 
The fact was he thought his own parish 
church much finer. It being told a Cot- 
tenham farmer, that Kate and Harry were 
about to wed, though as handsomea young 
couple as are to be found on this side of the 
Tweed, “What then,” says he, “ is that fel- 
low going to have her; a curious wey d 
they will make;” with a number of ill- 
natured remarks, interspersed with smiles 
and laughter. The reason was, he had a 
son who, whilst cajcling his fancy, he had 
been in the habit of thinking, would just do 
for Kate, and a daughter who would just do 
for Harry, and hence his wit, spleen, and 
merriment. The reason why persons who 
laugh at their own stories are disappointed 
of the admiration they covet is, because 
they thus betray vanity, which, coming in 
contact with that of the listener , offends it; 
whereas the phlegmatic give full scope for 
the gratification of self-admiration. Laugh- 
ter is rarely, if ever, excited where self- 
love is offended. 

Wit and satire being some of the princi- 
pal sources of entertainment to the mind, it 
must be evident that the resources of each 
mind—its fund for amusement—must de- 
pend upon education. natural vivacity, so- 
ciety, ks, and general knowledge, in 
conjunction with pleasant or comfortable 
circumstances. ‘These are excited by dif- 
ferent associations. The same idea that 
might be sure toset one almost in hysterics, 
will scarcely exercise any influence on 
another. It°is generally said that laughing 
causes the child of Momus to grow embon- 
point; but this must be regarded not as the 
cause but as the effect—a well-conditioned 
body, proceeding from a well-conditioned 
mind and a merry heart. 

We have observed that smiling and 
laughter are kindred, andif we confine our- 
selves to the former we may also rank be- 
nevolence amongst its causes. Angels 
smile, but scarcely ever rise, or if the rea- 
der prefers the other term, sink into q 
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laugh. When we see weakness triumph- 
ing over oppression, innocence over slander, 
virtue delivered from, or successfully resist- 
ing temptation; when we listen to any affect- 
ing story where the hero rises from misfor- 
tune to bliss, benevolence smiles, whilst it 
exclaims, “How beautiful—how interest- 
ing, how it gladdens myZheart!” But all 
benevolence is joy, and so it may be said to 
belong to the former source, rather than to 
be regarded as an original cause. The ope- 
ration of the other passions may also be 
traced either mediately or immediately to 
the fore-mentioned sources. 

In concluding our remarks we must own 
that we prefer smiles to laughter. When 
disposed to be dejected, or when fully oc- 
cupied with ae ae business, labouring 
internally on the plantation of mind, or 
when exploring the vast fields of truth, 
especially when anxiety corrodes or con- 
science stings, or devotion soars, the loud 
and long-continued peal of laughter is as 
harsh grating and thunder, injuring and in- 
sulting the fine tender nerves of the brain. 
Neither good humour, wit, nor wisdom, fact 
nor fancy, seem to us to demand so much 
laughing. Let benevolence smile on, smile 
ever, but let not the faults or infirmities of 
others, in which we so largely share, ex- 
cite our risibility by touching the chords of 
vanity, and were 1 self-applause to the 
heart. It is stated by contemporary tradi- 
tion, on which we have reason to place de- 
pendence, that He who was Incarnate Wis- 
dom anu Virtue, though often seen to weep, 
was never known to laugh. We shall ge- 
nerally find that distinguished men, if mo- 
rally, as well as intellectually distin- 
guished, as great in action as in thought, are 
neither addicted to laughter nor loquacity. 
But the wise man declares there is a “time 
for laughter,” but he also says, there is a 
time for a great many other things which, 
if divided into equal allotments of time, 
must condemn many of the children of 
pleasure who devote far more time to laugh- 
ter than weeping. We must neither imi- 
tate Heraclitus or Democritus; for whe- 
ther we follow the beng, fag the weeping 
philosopher, we shall err by the extreme, 
and have no time for anything else, our 
faces being kept in unceasing agitation, as 
beautifully shown by an ancient poet, in 
lines thus forcibly translated :— 

‘Say. can you wonder then why each does keep, 
His differing mood, through life, to laugh or weep; 
Each found a subject fruitful in all times— 

One laughed at follies, and une wept o’er crimes.” 





Joy makes us grieve for the brevity of 
life; sorrow causes us to be weary of its 
length; trouble and industry can alone ren- 
der it supportable, 
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TALES FROM THE CANVAS. 
BY ALEXANDER AN DREWS, ESQ 
No. VII.—“ Tas Appoinrep Hour.” 


It was love, which controls so many of 
the actions of youth, that induced the fair 
Clarissa to devote an extra hour to the 
duties of her toilet on the morning of the 
appointed interview with Pedro. But 
why, lovely maiden, attempt, by the aid of 
art, to improve the charms which nature 
has already given thee? why conceal 
even a portion of thy lovely brow by that 
wreath of artificial roses? why suspend 
those silks around thy fair and spotless 
neck?—unless, indeed, to contrast the 
works of man with the works of God, 
and to show how infinitely superior—how 
much lovelier—how inimitable is His! 
Be it so, then; adorn thyself with every. 
ornament whicu gold can purchase or the 
world produce, and yet thou shalt be far 
lovelier without its baubles. Art is but 
a poor imitator of nature. Why add the 
paltry copy to the beautiful original? 

And now the fair Clarissa emerges from 
her chamber; her heart beats high with 
anticipation—her step is light, for she flies 
to meet her lover—her eyes sparkle with 
joy, as she thinks of the expected inter- 
view, and she is happy as she is beautiful. 
In her hand she holds the letter written by 
His hand, perhaps pressed to His heart: 
the moment of meeting is at hand, and as 
she reaches the wide staircase which leads 
to the court-yard of the mansion, the bell 
of the old turret chimes six—Tue Ap- 
POINTED Hour. 

But a different scene has passed in the 
court-yard, Pedro, earlier than his ap- 
tym has awaited the appearance of 

is mistress with all the impatience of a 
genervus lover, and, as time rolled heavily 
away, he turned aside to admiro the pros- 
pect of the romantic and lovely scenery 
around. But with light and speedy steps 
approached the jealous rival—a s le, 
@ groan, an imprecation, and Pedro is lying 
on the ground a senseless corpse. The as- 
sassin, drawing his muntle round him, 
has reached the gate of the court-yard, 
and is effecting his escape! Clarissa, happy 
and joyful, is already on the last stair, 
and the next buoyant step will bring her 
into the court-yard—but that step, too, 
will present to her view the awful scene 
which is, as yet, concealed. 

Such is the sketch embodied in this 
speaking picture—such is the climax pre- 
pared by the artist’s brush, and left to the 
imagination of the reader to complete. _ 


No. VIIL—*“ Tue Reapine oF THE Witt.” 
Oh! what a motley crew was assembled 
in the old parlour when I entered it—what 
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a host of strange faces were present in 
that familiarly remembered room! years 
had passed away since I had last been 
within those oulliaeete of trouble and 
re Yet, how swiftly they had flown! 
T had left that room in my youth, to en- 
counter the billows of life, and now they 
had tossed me back again—accident had 
brought me to the mansion on the very 
morning of my uncle’s funeral. 

Poor old gentleman, peace be to his 
manes! methinks I see his venerable figure 
now. Fond recollection can picture him 
as I last saw him seated upon the couch in 
his favourite corner, now occupied by an 
anxious legatee. And he is dead! sepa- 
rated for ever from the world and from 
man—gone! gone! gone! Well, God’s 
will be done: and may mortals learn re- 
signation from such sad lessons as this, and 
utter not a murmur when His pleasure de- 
prives us of relatives, so dear—even as my 
uncle was to me! 

Yet it was sad to gaze around that spa- 
cious room, and miss fiom it he who had 
yreviously occupied it as its master. 

here was his chair, and his stick, and his 
couch, but he was gone. It was painful 
to look around, without my eyes eneoun- 
tering one familiar face. I knew none 
among that eager crowd, and none knew or 
cared for me. Some indeed stared at me, 
but it was with a jealous glance, as though 
I were an unwelcome intruder; but the 
majority were too intent upon the business 
of the day to notice me—an unrecognised, 
unknown stranger. 

And what was the business which had 
called so large a crowd together, and en- 
tirely absorbed their minds and souls ? 
Alas! it was not charity, or good fellow- 
ship, or kindred affection—it was gain! 
Relations met to-day who had never met 
before, and—hated one another; members 
of the same family were jealous of their 
kindred, and from their hearts detested 
them because they, too, were present. They 
had come to cast lots for his inheritance, 
ne* to bury the deceased! 

Tears had been shed when the coffin was 
lowered into the grave, but they- were the 
tears of the crocodile, and met with no 
response from the heart. The mourners 
had hastened back, anxious and feverish 
for the READING OF THE WILL! 

The lawyer deliberately uncased his spec- 
tacles, and, despite the impatience of the 
guests, leisurely adjusted them; and then 
commenced leisurely reading the tedious 
circumlocution and frequent repetitions of 
the law. The audience listened with pro- 
found attention. Some pressed their heads 
forward that they might hear more dis- 

tinctly; others started into vigilance when 
they exgected the wished for sentence was 
forthcoming, and shrunk sullenly back, 
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as it was still protracted by some 
e'aborate repetition. At length a legatee 
was mentioned:—ha! who was it? “Iwas 
he on whom a hundred eyes looked sullenly. 
Again—another, and another, till the 
smaller legacies are disposed of, and the 
residue is left to——every one is mad 
with expectation—to——each breath is 
repressed, and every ear inclined towards 
the speaker—to—— 

Look on these anxious countenances, 
reader, and profit by the contemplation! 
The picture is a portrait of mankind in its 
most general aspects. f 





BONAPARTE’S LAST MISTAKE. 


Singular revelations continue from time 
to time to be made connected with historical 
events, all the circumstances of which are 
supposed to have long since been well 
known to every newspaper reader. Bes- 
son Bey, a French officer, who has found 
his way to Egypt, where he has engaged 
himself to superintend the navy of Mehe- 
met Ali, is stated, in a recent publication, 
to have given the details of a scheme, in 
which he was concerned, which, had it 
been successfully carr:ed out, as it easily 
might have been, would have opened a new 
chapter in the history of the life of sage. 
leon, and who can tell what changes that 
might not have produced in the fate of 
Europe, we may say, in the fortunes of the 
world. 

Besson, then a lieutenant, attached to the 
general staff of the Marine, formed a plan, 
which was approved, for conveying Bona- 
parte from Rochefort to the United States. 
Five casks, lined with mattrasses, to re- 
ceive five persons, in case of a search being 
made, were prone. and placed between 
two rows of casks, filled with brandy. 
Various ingenious expedients were devised 
to elude the vigilance of the English, and 
though other plans were suggested, Bes- 
son’s project was preferred and actually 
adopted. What followed is thus told by 
that person :— 

“Twas summoned to the emperor, who 
received me with great kindness, and de- 
sired me immediately to embark his effects 
and those of his suite. I commenced at 
ten o’clock, and at midnight all was ready, 
so that nothing remained to be undone 
except taking the passengers on board. 
Every point in the island was well guard- 
ed, and particularly that part opposite to 
which the Magdalena lay at anchor. I 
had selected a spot for our embarcation, 
about fifty paces distant from a marine 
post; and. to prevent any mistake, I had 
requested count Bertrand to give notice to 
the commander, to pay no attention to the 
noise which he might hear between ten 
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and twelve o’clock that night. Being con- 
vinced that we might commence our ope- 
rations without being disturbed, we all pro- 
ceeded to work; but we had scarcely em- 
barked a small part of the luggage, when 
a fire of musketry was directed at us, 
which, unfortunately, took effect, broke the 
arm of one of my Danes who was standing 
next me, and riddled our boat like a sieve. 
I instantly leaped on shore, at the risk of 
being shot, and hastened to the post, where 
I soon set matters to rights. Nobody there 
had received any notice; but the brave sol- 
diers who heard us speak German, mistook 
it for English, and Fred at us. A little 
before midnight I repaired to the emperor, 
and informed him that all was ready and the 
wind favourable. His majesty replied that 
it was impossible to depart that night, be- 
cause he expected king Joseph. ‘Go down,’ 
he added, ‘and take some supper with Ber- 
trand, he will communicate to you a new 
project; give him your opinion of it, and 
then come back to me.’ The emperor ma- 
nifested great composure, and yet seemed 
to be thoughtful; and I mention this cir- 
cumstance to contradict the publications of 
the day, which universally affirm that Na- 
poleon was asleep almost the whole time 
that he was at Rochefort, and was so cast 
down by his situation, that he was unable 
to determine on the adoption of any plan. 
On the contrary, I did not find him in the 
least cast down, or agitated; he frequent- 
ly, as usual, had recourse to his snuff-box, 
and at the same time listened very atten- 
tively to all that was said to him; but he 
appeared to me to look with too much in- 
difference on the tragical complexity of 
his situation. ‘How unfortunate, sire,’ 
said I, ‘that you cannot depart to-day. 
The Rade des Basques is free from en- 
emies; the Perthuis des Bretons is open: 
who knows if they will be so to-morrow?’ 
These words were, unhappily, prophetic. 
Even on the twelfth, the En Tian knew no- 
thing of the emperor's arrival at Rochefort, 
which was first made known to them by 
the visit of the duke de Savary and count 
Las Cases on board the Bellerophon; this 
will, indisputably, prove that they had re- 
mained, up tothe moment, at the entrance 
of the Gironde and of the Perthuis d’An- 
tioche, in order to ge every attempt to 
escape, which might be made by the fri- 
gates at anchor in the road off the isle of 
Aix. On the same evening, however, 
that the above-mentioned noblemen com- 
municated the emperor’s arrival, the Bel- 
lerophon moved to anchor in the Rade des 
Basques, which was unquestionably the 
roper position for simultaneously guard- 
ing both entrances. 
“TT left the emperor and went down into 
the cabin to count Bertrand, who told me 
that some young officers, at whose head 
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was one Gentil, a lieutenant in the navy, 
had come to propose to the emperor to 
embark him on board a sloop (chaloupe 
pontée) from Rochelle, and to convey him 
in it to the entrance of the Riviére de Bor- 
deaux, passing the Straits of Monmousson, 
where an American vessel was at anciior, 
in which the emperor could obtain a pas- 
to America, or of which he mizht 
take possession, in the event of a refusal. 
There were, in fact, several American ves- 
sels off Royant, which general L’Allemand 
visited, and the captains of which had offered 
their services to his majesty. As I was 
we'l acquainted with the brave young men 
who had made this offer, I told the mar- 
shal that I was convinced Heaven itself 
pointed out to his majesty a safe means of 
escape, but that must be immediately taken 
advan of, since every circumstance 
appe: to combine to insure its success. 
‘What do you mean by this?’ inquired the 
marshal, in astonishment. ‘I will explain 
myself,’ replied I. ‘The two sloops off 
Rochelle are excellent sailors, better, un- 
doubtedly, than the English cruisers, They 
must be sent, one through the straits of 
Monmousson, the other through the Per- 
thuis d’Antioche, and persons and effects 
belonging to the emperor must be embark- 
ed on board both the vessels; but so that 
the crews themselves must not be aware 
who is on board the sloop. Nothing more, 
I said, would then be necessary, except 
giving private orders to the commanders of 
the two light vessels, scparately, to put 
themselves in the way of the English crui- 
sers, to suffer themselves to be chased by 
them, and to draw them away as far as 
possible; and that areport should be se- 
cretly spread at Rochefort, that Napoleon 
had embarked on board one of these sloops, 
so that the crew of each sloop might them- 
selves believe that the emperor was on 
board the other. As soon as this plan was 
matured, and had been properly spread 
abroad, the sloops might sail the next even- 
ing, while the emperor would accompany 
me on the following morning, when he 
would have two more chances of happily 
effecting his escape.” The marshal seemed 
to be of the same opinion as myself; and 
as he was anxious to acquaint the emperor 
with the proposition without delay, he re- 
— me to accompany him. e found 
apoleon resting his eldow on a beautiful 
vermillion seat, which had been presented 
to him by his consort, Maria Louisa, and 
which, as his majesty wished to retain it 
till the last moment, was almost the only 
article of furniture which was not yet em- 
barked. The emperor raised his head, and 
said with an expression of good humour, 
‘ Eh bien, Bertrand, que vous a dit le capi- 
taine Besson?’ After Bertrand had made 
him acquainted with all that I had said, 
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the emperor manifested his entire approba- 
tion of my plan, and immediately ordered 
the remaining effects of his suit, and a 
number of provisions, to be put on board 
those sloops, and desired that a report 
should be circulated that it was his inten- 
tion to embark on board one of these, and 
then to despatch them shortly before his 
own departure. He added, ‘ Je suis a pré- 
sent décidé a partir avec vous, capitaine, 
dans la nuit du 13 ow 14.’ I foresaw with 
the deepest regret, that this fresh de- 
lay would render all our efforts abortive, 
and I even ventured to express my appre- 
hension, but without effect. On the 11th 
and 12th, the sloups were further fitted out, 
and early on the 13th they set sail, with 
full instructions, as had been agreed upon. 
This they effected without impediment, 
although the Bellerophon, in consequence 
of the visit of the duke de Savary and the 
count Las Cases, had already taken up her 
new position in the Rhades des Basques, 
onthe evening ofthe 12th. On break of day, 
on the 13th, M.Marchand came on board,and 
trusted me with a leathern belt, filled with 
g ld coin, to meet the emperor's expenses, 
and, at the same time, he gave me an order 
from his majesty to repair to him forth- 
with. It appeared to me that the little gold 
which the emperor intended to take with 
him, had been divided, and that M. Mar- 
chand had consigned a small portion to the 
care of every individual who was to em- 
bark with his majesty. 

“ At seven o'clock I repaired to the em- 
peror, whom I found already dressed, and 
pacing up and down in his room. ‘A vous 
voila ? he exclaimed as I entered, ‘ Les cha- 
loupes sont parties ce soir donc ... . le sort 
en est jeté.’ He then inquired whether I 
was certain that 1 was acquainted with the 
whole coast, while he, at the same time, 
pointed with his finger to the island of Aix, 
&ec., in the chart of Poitou, which lay 
upon the table. As I was about to reply, 
M. Marchand entered, and whispered to 
the emperor, upon which I was suddenly 
dismissed. On entering, I met a person 
whom I had never seen here before, and 
who, I afterwards learnt, was king Joseph. 
The whole day was passed in making every 
arrangement for our voyage as perfect as 

sible; and when evening set in, I was 
informed, that the gentleman whom the 
emperor had lately sent to the Bellero- 
phon had just arrived. I have not the 
slightest doubt, that it was on this day 
that certain persons belunging to the suite 
of Napoleon, under the apprehension that 
they might be taken prisuners with him, 
on board my yacht, had definitely influ- 
enced him to enter into serious negociations 
with captain Maitland, whose answer had 
just arrived, but of which, at that time, I 
ad not the slightest suspicion, On the 
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contrary, when his majesty again sum- 
moned me, as scon as it was dark, I expe- 
rienced the greatest delight, in the antici- 
pation that my wishes were approachin 

their goal. Cn entering, I found general 
Savary, count Las Cases, count Monthelon, 
and another person who was a stranger to 
me, inthe saloon. ‘ Captain,’ said the em- 
peror, addressing me, ‘you must immedi- 
ately return to your yacht, and cause my 
effects to be Teinberked. I sincerely 
thank you for all your good intentions 
towards me. Had the object been the de- 
liverance of an oppressed people, as was 
my intention on quitting the island of Elba, 
I should not have lost a moment in con- 
fiding myself to your care; but as the sole 
question now hinges upon my personal 
welfare, I will nut expose those who have 
remained faithful to me and to my inte~ 
rests, to any dangers, which, to say the 
least, are useless. I have resolved to go 
to England—and to-morrow I shall em- 
bark on board the Bellerophon.’ Had I 
been struck to the ground by a flash of 
lightning from a serene sky, I could not 
have experienced a more fearful sensation 
than that which was produced by these 
last words. I felt the blood forsake my 
cheeks, the tears gushed from my eyes, 
and for some muments I had no power of 
utterance.” 

Besson opposed the resolution which 
had been taken, but he added—* General 
Savury, who was in a corner of the saloon, 
interrupted me with his sonorous voice, and 
harshly imposed silence. ‘Captain,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ you take too much upon your- 
self! Do not entirely forget in whose pre- 
sence you are!’ ‘Oh! l(aissez-le parler,’ 
said the emperor, with a sorrowful look, 
which went to my very heart; but I soon 
perceived, when I had in some measure re- 
covered myself, how useless any further 
attempt would be. ‘Pardon me, sire,’ I 
continued, ‘if I have said too much; but 
I am as completely stunned by your deci- 
sion, as if I had been struck by a thunder- 
bolt.’ Unable any longer to suppress my 
feelings, I was about hastily to retire, when 
the emperor made me asign to stop, and sent 
Marchand out to fetch Marshal Bertrand; 
he then selected from among some arms for 
his private use, which stood in a corner of 
the room, a valuable double-barrelled gun, 
which he had long used in the chase, and, 
presenting it to me, said, with much emo- 
tion, ‘Je n’ai plus rien dans ce moment a 
vous offrir, mon ami, que cettearme, Venil- 
lez Tuccepter comme un souvenir de moi.’ 
This present, which is so invaluably dear 
to me, and the inexpressibly benign man- 
ner in which it was made, induced me, as 
I was alone with the emperor, to make, 
almost involuntarily,alastattempt. I threw 
myself at his feet, and conjured him with 
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tears, by everything which the most me- 
lancholy cmntaian 8 ted to me, not to 
give himself up to the English; for that, as 
et, nothing was lost; and I promised to 
ce all his things again on board within 
two hours, when he might immediately 
follow, and we might set sail without delay. 
Nothing was wanting but his decision—his 
command. Alas! all was invain. ‘ Well, 
sire,’ I exclaimed, rising; but the marshal, 
who had entered meantime, interrupted 
me: ‘Captain, cease your useless endea- 
vours,’ he exclaimed, impatiently; ‘ your 
zeal is laudable, your conduct is noble, but 
his majesty cannot now draw back.’ It was, 
perhaps, so; and I suppressed the words 
which were still upon my lips. I said: 
* Nothing now remains for me, but to take 
leave of your majesty; and to depart in 
the same yacht, sire, which was intended 
for your majesty. I shall follow the pre- 
cise route which you have approved; and 
time, I fear, will too soon show your ma- 
jesty which of the two projects was the 
safest.’ Struck to‘the heart, I retired and 
went on board my ship. It was ten o’clock 
at night; I immediately had the anchor 
weighed, and sailed with a brisk east wind. 
I was not in any way molested, and at day- 
break reached the entrance of the Perthuis 
Breton, where I mixed with the coasting 
vessels. It is necessary to observe, that 
the emperor did not embark in the Epervia 
till five o’clock in the morning of the 15th, 
and arrived on board the Bellerophon at 
nine o’clock, a.m. I had therefore long 
before continued my voyage unobserved in 
company with the coasting vessels, and it 
was not till I found myself off the Sables 
d’Olonnes, that I took leave of my captain, 
to sail to Ushant and Kiel, through the 
English Channel, wherehe arrived safely 
twenty ove afterwards, without having 
been visited by a single English cruiser, or, 
as I observed before, being in anywise mo- 
lested.” 
~ It will thus be seenit depended, so tospeak, 
on the cast of adie, whether “ The child 
and champion of Jacobinism,” as Bona- 
arte was named by Mr. Pitt, should 
ave reached America, perfectly unenthral- 
ed, instead of passing the remainder of 
his days in captivity, and dying at St. 
Helena. 


ON THE BANDIERA, AND OTHER 
NOBLE ITALIANS, WHO WERE 
MURDERED AT COSENYA, Juty 
25TH, 1844. 

(For the Mirror.) 
PART 1. 
Night shineth on the southern deep, 
And, silver-like, the moon- beams sleep, 
On yonder sails, that slowly keep, 
From Corfu’s isle, their way. 


With hero souls that bark is manned, 

And, noblest ’mid the noble band, 

The youthful Bandiera stand— 
Chiefs of that troop are they. 


Their hearts are linked in one proud vow, 
Their hands have sworn one daring blow, 
That tyrant rule to overthrow, 
For which their brethren sigh. 
Italian hearts of pride and flame! 
{ll might they brook their people’s blame— 
“We go,” they said, ‘to end their shame, 
Ifall else fail, to die.’? 


Her farewell kiss the wife has pressed ; 

For the last time, the child, caress’d, 

Has nestled in his father’s breast— 
To meet again in heaven. 

But, never tears may dim the eye, 

Though earth’s best loves, for aye, pass by, 

Of those, whose souls to thoughts as high, 
And deeds like theirs are given. 


And now, behold yon azure line, 
For these, high-crowned in palm and vine. 
The fair Italian hills recline, 

Across the glittering sea. 
Already on that golden plain, 
In fancy tread that patriot train— 
Already, shouting o’er the slain, 

They hail their country free. 


All hail ! those groves, that sun-lit home! 
The bark cuts through the white sea foam. 
Rise, mountaineers, your chiefs are come, 
Exiles, your course is o’er. 
And now, her keel the strand has found, 
Exulfing, with one rapturous bound, 
Their feet have touched the classic ground, 
All hail! th’ Italian shore. 
CHORUS. 
And now in every land, 
Where’er Italians dwell, 
The daring of that band, 
With swelling hearts they tell. 


Till, firing atthe story, 
Spring forth their brethren all, 
With them to share the glory, 
But not with them to fall. 


PART 11. 
From Ocean’s purple bosom borne, 
Why wakest thou, oh, saddest morn ? 
To such a sight of grief and scorn— 
Why draws the day-light nigh ? 
Alas! ere night that day recall, 
Her silent dews as tears shall fall, 
Where, stiff and cold, beneath their pall, 
The young, the glorious, lie, 


The tyrant’s guards are drawn in files, 

And giitering flash those armed aisles, 

No whisper moves, no fierce eye smiles, 
The hour of doom is here, 

Solemn bursts out the trumpet’s note, 

Incrimson state the banners float, 

Hark ! now the bell that moment smote— 
Let the condémned appear. 


They come. Is this the fate they own? 

Have hopes like theirs such harvest sown ? 

This—all the spoil their swords have won— 
A dungeon and a grave. 

All, all is lost ; yet o’er those brows, 

A martyr calm, and radiance glows, 


No wavering glance their dark eye shows— 


Death cannot shake the brave. 


The Bandiera lead the train, 

One lot, in life and death, they gain, 

As two fair stars on heaven's bright plain, 
Rise twin-like, and decline. 

Unmoved, content to die, or live. 

* Jesus,” they cry, “ our souls receive, 

Our country’s cause to Thee we give, 
Oh, let her wrongs be Thine!” 
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The word is given—the ball has flown — 
In death the heroes have sunk down, 
As flowers in summer, glory mown, 

Fall on the silent sod. 
And far beyond earth’s blame or praise, 
Their souls have sought the heavenly blaze 
Of glory that for ever stays 

Around the throne of God. 


CHORUS. 

Tears from a nation flow, 
Poured for that glorious train. 

God and their brethren know 
They have not died in vain. 


Their funeral wail a nation’s vow 
Of smothered wrath shall be: 

Their death- knell shall go up to heaven, 
In the shoutings of the free. 


And in distant years the story 
Still shall our children tell, 
Of the brave who sleep In glory 
At Cosenya, where they fell. 





HARBOURS or REFUGE on THE Sovuts- 
Eastern COAST or ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD PORTWINE. 


No. IV. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Str,—From the village of Seabrook to 
the town of Hythe, commences a level which 
reaches twenty-three miles in extent, 
varying in breath from half a mile to six 
or eight miles. On the south-east of Hythe 
the level extends for about two miles, con- 
sisting of fine pasture land; and on the 
south of the town, it is about half a mile 
to the strand; and on the west, for nearly 
three miles, there is a level of beach and 
meadow land, from which a point called 
“Brockman’s Barn,” or the “Grand 
Tower,” Romney Marsh, it may be said 
commences, so that the strand at Hythe 
extends two miles east, three miles west, 
varying from half a mile to two miles 
from the side hills—a perfect level, on 
which can be constructed every descrip- 
tion of docks, and every variety of ware- 
houses; and when it is considered that 
along these hills the whole of the distance 
affords an everlasting supply of the purest 
water, there can be no doubt that there 
is not a place along the whole line of coast 
which is half so eligible as this port for a 
“ Harbour of Refuge on a grand scale.” 
Should it be selected, and should more 
space be required, twenty miles of level 
ground, is in the west, beyond Brockman’s 
Barn, and from three to eight miles in 
breadth, without a single hill. The strand, 
then, for a harbour, docks, &c., may be 
said tv commence at Seabrook and to end 
at Brockman’s Barn, or vice versa. A 
beautiful bay, in which the largest vessels 
can ride at anchor, and almost without 
protection. The side hills, with the vallies 
adjacent, are replete with beauty, and com- 
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mand the most delightful views. These 
hills are inclines, but not of a very steep 
gradient. Villas could be constructed on 
them. The valley commencing from the 
east end of the town to the north, ap- 
proaching Saltwood Castle, is adapted for 
buildings of any size. The table land, on 
the summit of these hills, is not elevated 
more than 150 feet above the level of the 
sea; and when attained by the tourist, 
presents a landscape so delightful that the 
stranger cannot avoid lingering for hours, 
and even the inhabitants gaze on the 
scenery with enthusiastic rapture. Brom 
this summitcan beseen the hills of Boulogne; 
across the British Channel, on which many 
a gallant vessel is perceived skimming the 
dark blue waters to their various desti- 
nations, On the west Romney’s Marsh is 
perceived, and as far as the eye can reach, 
with its millions of light and dark cattle 
dotting that most fertile level, whose 
boundary is the blue hills of Sussex. On 
the south-west, Dungeness point and light- 
house can be discerned in the horizon. The 
South-Eastern Railway is about a mile and 
half from the northern hills, and a branch 
to Hythe would cost but a trifling sum. 
Thus there are natural advantages on this 
part of the coast possessed by no other 
locality on the south-east of Great Bri- 
tain; and there are also sites for ware- 
houses, docks, villas, and mansions, 
commanding marine views and iand- 
scapes, unrivalled in our beautiful island. 
The public will feel as‘onished that 
the serene employed to survey the 
coast have not even mentioned this ancient 
pors in their imperfect and partial ro a 
he distance from London, by rail, is 
seventy-eight miles, and twenty-nine miles 
to Boulogne, making 107 to the coast of 
France; while from London to the most 
contemptible and wretched port of Folk- 
stone, which has gained for it the 
nickname of “Turkey in Europe,” and 
the “St. Maloes of England,” it is eighty- 
four miles, by rail, from London, and 
twenty eight miles from Boulogne, making 
112 miles from France; and yet this “ dog 
hole” has been selected by the committee, 
and spoken of by the ignorant writer, as to 
whom we have before alluded, of a place 
“a little less eligible” than Dover. The 
secret may as well be disclosed relative to 
the mention of this port by the committee, 
Mr. W. Cubitt, engineer to the South- 
Eastern Railway Company, was employed 
to survey this coast, aud it was very na- 
tural that he should report favourably 
of two ports at which his employers pos- 
sessed so great ajstake. (Folkstone for 
some time has been the terminus of the 
line, and Dover the terminus at present), 
especially too when the speculators have 
expended on Folkstone harbour upwards 
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of £90,000. Therefore Hythe has been 
unnoticed and treated with contempt, be- 
cause the terminus of the railway did not 
happen to be near it, and two ports recom- 
mended whose physical situations rendered 
it an impossiblility to construct works of a 
nature that can be denominated “grand” or 
“ stupendous;” as a proof of this I again 
refer my readers to the article in the 
Mirror, of Nov. 19, 1844, in which I 
stated that to construct a harbour on a 
grand scale, Mr. Cubitt was compelled to 
resort to the unheard of project of a curved 
breakwater connected with the land, enclos- 
ing an area of five hundred acres of THE 
British Cuannet. Now I have shown 
that only twelve miles westward there is a 
place so formed by nature that no break- 
waters are required—no back water to 
be created—land stretching twenty-three 
miles east and west, varying from half a 
mile to eight miles in width; situated in a 
lovely bay, five miles in extent, and about 
fifteen miles from Dungeness point, so that 
should a harbour be constructed at this 
dangerous point, of which we shall soon 
speak, and should our mercantile navy or 
our government ships, labour under the 
stress of weather, from the south-west 
winds, which are so fatal to vessels on this 
coast, then if they could not reach the 
harbour at this point, the wind is certain 
to drift them into Hythe bay, where a 
haven from tempests ought, long since, 
to have been constructed. Indeed the 
knowledge mariners possess that there is 
no harbour at this place, has but too fre- 
quently been the cause of vessels founder- 
ing on the Goodwin Sands, in their efforts 
to avoid the French coast. Besides who 
ever heard of a land breeze off Dover 
or Folkstone, situated as they are, close to 
the cliffs and hills, while at Hythe, should 
the wind veer a point,one or two vessels could 
sail out of harbour without assistance, but 
at the two former ports a great expense 
is constantly incurred, in order to tow the 
meanest craft, excepting steam vessels,out of 
their choked harbours, and even steam 
vessels, the Eclipse for instance, has now 
the greatest difficulty to emerge from the 
outer dock of Dover harbour. I have 
frequently been in fear that either her 
bows or stern would be staved in by the 
effurts made to steam out of port. The 
Times has pointed attention to this subject 
in its own impressive way, and there 
can be little fear but government will 
pause ere they believe the report of their 
committee, and demand more proof of the 
eligibility of the sites recommended before 
they determine on the spots for such im- 
portant and humane projects. Before con- 
cluding my remarks on this port, I wish 
to ask whether the men of Hythe are an 
altered race from the days of yore. There 


used to be amongst them some public 
spirit—what sre they doing now? Have 
hey no longer a public-spirited mayor or 
council? Have they no longer a represen- 
tative in parliament? or are they supine, 
and determined to permit other towns 
with no pretensions to such works as I 
have been writing on, to usurp the place 
Hythe should occupy on the coast of the 
loveliest county in England. I ask, for 
the last time, dp the inhabitants calculate 
that their port will be selected without 
an effort on their part to place before go- 
vernment the natural fitness of the place, 
or do they ae that they are doing 
their duty as humane men, in permitting 
comparative strangers to advocate their 
rights as citizens. I confidently assert 
that although they are represented by a 
whig in parliament, yet their opinions 
would be regarded by the government 
with the respect they merit. But if 
Mr. Marjoribanks, their member, fears 
to urge their suit, there is one who will 
do them justice; a gentleman who will 
represent a part of their beautiful county 
long before this paper appears in print. 
I allude to Mr. William Deedes—to him 
let the men of Hythe appeal; and through 
him to Sir Robert Peel. I shall proceed 
on to Dungeness in my next paper. 


(To be continued.) 





The AMandering Jew 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's. 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” &e. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH. 


CHAPTER X.—THE ADVICE, 


About nine o’clock in the evening of the 
same day that Adrienne had seen Djalma 
for the first time, Floriue, pale and excited, 
stealthily entered the sleeping apartment 
of the Mayeux, and placing the candle on 
the mantiepiece, cast a rapid glance round 
the chamber, opened the drawers, and, 
after searching impatiently for a con- 
siderable time, she at length found a bun- 
dle of papers, which she rapidly 
and was about to put them into her pocket, 
but, after a moment's reflection, she placed 
them where she had found them, and re- 
storing everything to order, took the candle 
from the mantlepiece, and quitted the 
apartment without being discovered. 

On the following day, when the Mayenx 
was sitting alone in her chamber, a servant 
entered, and said, “ Mademoiselle, a young” 
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man of the name of Agricola Baudoin 
wishes to speak to you.” 

The Mayeux uttered an exclamation of 
joy and surprise, blushed slightly, and ran 
Out to meet him. 

“Good day, my good Mayeux,” said 
Agricola, cordially embracing her. 

“Qh! Agricola,” exclaimed the Mayeux, 
in terror, “why have you a bandage 
round your brow?” 

“It’s nothing! I will tell you about it pre- 
sently; but I have, first of all, things of 
great importance to confide to you.” 

“ Come to room, then, where we will 
be alone,” said she, leading the way. 

“ Now, my good Mayeux,” said Agricola, 
when they were alone, “I have come to 
ask your advice; first, respecting an affair 
of great importance, and next of a matter 
which more nearly concerns myself. Since 
my mother’s departure with Gabriel to the 
little curacy he has obtained in the country, 
my father has lodged with Marshal Simon 
and his daughters, and I, you know, have 
lived at M. Hardy’s factory, in the building 
he has provided for his workmen. Now, 
this morning—but I must first tell you, 
that M. Hardy, on his return a few days 
ago, was again called away on business. 
Well, then, this mcrning, as I was going 
tu the refectory, a lady who had arrived in 
a hired carriage, entered the court-yard, 
and advanced hastily towards me. She 
was dressed like a person of distinction, 
and I remarked, although her face was 
partly hidden by her veil, that she was 

ai 


pretty, and of fair complexion. rome 
struck with her agitated and frightene 
appearance, I asked her whom she wanted? 


‘Sir, said she, ‘are you one of the work- 
men of this factory?’ I replied in the af- 
firmative. ‘Was not M. Hardy danger- 
ously injured by one of the machines yes- 
terday évening?’ inquired she. ‘ No, 
madam, I replied, M. Hardy has not yet 
returned.’ ‘You are sure, sir, he has not 
returned, and that he is not wounded?’ 
demanded she, wiping the tears from her 
eyes. ‘Iam certain, madame, I replied.’ ‘Oh, 

ank you, sir, thank you!” replied she; 
then, as if ashamed of the step she had 
taken, she hastily dropped her veil, and re- 
turned to her carriage.’ 

“ She loves him, without doubt,” said the 
Mayeux, “and in her anxiety, she has, per- 
haps, been imprudent in coming to inquire 
after him.” 

“You are right,” replied Agricola, “for, 
afew moments after the lady’s departure, 
I saw a man, who was seated beside the 
driver of the carriage, sign to the driver of 
acabrivlet to follow. I immediately ran 
after the carriage und told the lady that 
there was a cabriolet, following her. This 
news seemed to distress her sorely. Now, 
my good Mayeux, I want your advice; it 
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is evident that this lady loves M. Hardy. I 
thought of speaking to father Simon, but 
he is so strict, and Bio Pony at his age, he 
would judge harshly ofa love affair, whereas, 
you, my good Mayeux, are so delicate 
and sensible, you understand this.” The 
young girl started, and smiled bitterly. 
Agricola, not perceiving this, continued— 
“ Now, M. Hardy will not be at home be- 
fore to-morrow or the next day; but, ad- 
mitting he will arrive to-morrow, ought I 
to tell him what has occurred?” 

“Oh, I remember!” exclaimed the 
Mayeux, as if some sudden thought had 
started in her mind, “ When I went to the 
convent of St. Mary to ask the superior 
for work, she said she would engage me 
provided I became a spy; and the lady, in 
whose house I was to act so base a part, 
was called Madame Fremont, or Bremont, 
I forget which. She was excessively reli- 
pious, and her daughter, a young married 
ady, was, according to the superior, too 
assiduously visited by a manufacturer, 
whose name I well remember was M, 
Hardy; therefore, it is probable that the 
lady you saw is the same one that was 
spoken of to me at the convent.” 

“But what interest could the superior 
of aconvent have in this espionage?” in- 
quired Agricola. 

“I don’t know; but you see this lady 
has been watched, an perhaps, at this 
moment, she is denounced and dishonoured. 
Oh, it is frightful!” 

“And,” said Agricola, speaking to him- 
self, “if all this be from the same hand, 
the superior of a convent may be leagued 
with an abbé; but, then, what could be their 


object?” 
“Explain geoueng, Agricola, and tell 
me, I beseech you, how it was you re- 


ceived your wound.” 

“TI was just going to speak of it, for in 
fact, the more I think of it, the more this 
young lady’s adventure caer to me con- 
nected with other proceedings. For several 
days past some singular occurrences have 
taken place in the neighbourhood of our 
factory. At first, an abbé of Paris, came 
to preach in the little village of Villiers, 
which is about a quarter of a league from 
our factory; and in his sermons he con- 
trived to attack and calumniate M. Hardy. 
He has accused him of disseminating bad 
principles amongst his workmen, and has 
said that such a number of atheists, as he 
styles us, is enough to bring down the 
anger of God on the whole country; and 
he alluded to the cholera, and said that 
this avenging scourge would, through our 
iniquity, most ag ly visit the whole vi- 
cinity. Sumeof Mr. Tripeaud’s worst work- 
men have been going about, exciting the 
jealousy and hostility of the other work- 
men against us, because we are so much 











better off than they are; and, for some 
days past, bills have been circulated 
amongst our workmen, calling us cowardly 
and selfish, for not endeavouring to im- 

rove the condition of our less fortunate 
rethren. Unfortunately these slanders 
have, in several instances, produced their 
effect, and the cordiality hitherto subsisting 
amongst us has, with some of our youngest 
comrades, given place to coldness and dis- 
trust. Now, I am almost certain that 
these bills have been distributed by the 
emissaries of the abbé. Don’t you think 
that this, coupled with what occurred to 
the young lady this morning, proves that 
M. Hardy has a great many enemies?” 

“I think,” replied the Mayeux, “that 
this ought to be referred to the decision 
of M. Hardy; and as to what occurred to 
the young lady this morning, it seems to 
me, however delicate it may be, that he 
ought to be informed of it in private as 
soon as he returns.” 

“This is what embarrasses me; don’t 
you think it would appear as if I wished 
to pry into his secrets?” 

“Ifthe lady had not been followed, I 
would have had the same scruple; but she 
has been watched; she is in danger; and, 
in my opinion, it is your duty to warn M. 
Hardy. Suppose that this lady, as is pro- 
bable, is married, would it not be better, 
for many reasons, that M. Hardy should 
be informed of what has occurred?” 

“You are right, my good Mayeux, I 
will follow your advice. M. Hardy shall 
know what has taken place. Now we have 
to speak of something concerning myself— 
something, un which, perhaps, depends the 
happiness of my whole life. You know 
that, since my childhood, I have concealed 
nothing from you; I have, however, always 
intended, should anything serious occur, 
which should make me think of marrying, 
I would seek your advice as I would that 
of a sister. ell, I am now deeply in 
love, and [ think of marrying.” 

At this moment the r Mayeux felt, 
for an instant, as if paralysed; it seemed to 
her that her blood stopped and froze in her 
veins; she thought she was dying; her 
heart ceased to beat; she felt as if anni- 
hilated. This violent emotion passed away, 
and like the martyrs who, in the height of 
their sufferings, found that terrible forti- 
tude which enabled them to smile in the 
midst of their torture, the unfortunate girl 
found incredible strength in the fear that 
the secret of her tatal love would be dis- 
covered; she raised her head, and looking 
with calmness at Agricola, said, in a firm 
tone, “Ah! you are in love with some 
one ” 


“Yes, my good Mayeux, she is very 
pretty, as fair as a lily, with the form of a 
nymph, and large blue eyes, as mild, and 
as kind as your own.” 
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* You flatter me, Agricola.” 
“No, no, it’s Angéle I am flattering. 
Isn't that a pretty name, my good Mayeux?’’ 


“Charming,” replied the poor girl, con- 
trasting it, ooh pve to that of the 
Mayeux. “ Yes,” resumed she, with fear- 
ful composure, “it is a charming name.” 

“ Ay, and her heart is as as thine.” 

“ She has, then, my “0 and my heart,” 
replied the Mayeux, smiling; “ it is singu- 
lar how we resemble each other.” 

Agricola did not detect the hidden mean- 
ing of these words, and he continued with 
tenderness and sincerity, “ Do you think, 
my good Mayeux, I would have fallen in 
love with any one whose character and 
disposition did not resemble yours.” 

“Come, brother,” said the Mayeux, 
smiling—yes, she had the courage to smile; 
“T think you are gallant to-day; but how 
did you become acquainted with this 
charming person?” 

“ She is the sister of one of my comrades, 
and has lately come from Lille. The first 
time I saw her I passed three hours in her 
company, talking to her, her mother, and 
brother. I became at once deeply enamoured 
of her, and my love has been augmenting 
ever since, so that I have resolved to marry 
her, if, alter you have seen her, you give 
me your consent; for you know I place im- 

licit confidence in de almost incredible 
instinct of your heart; therefore, I want 
you to go with me, to-morrow, to visit 
Angéle.” 

After the Mayeux had obtained the eon- 
sent of Adrienne to go out on the follow- 
ing day, Agricola promised to call for her 
about three o’clock, and then departed. 

After Agricola’s departure, the Mayeux 
visited Adrienne, and remained with her 
till ten in the evening, when she retired to 
her own chamber, where she gave vent to 
her tears; after which, she took out the 
manuscript that Florine had discovered 
the evening before, and began to write, 
which she continued during a considerable 
part of the night. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE JOURNAL OF THB 
MAYEUX. 

We have said that the Mayeux wrote, 
during a part of the night, on the manu- 
script discovered by Florine the previous 
evening, which the latter was afraid to 
take away before she received orders to 
that effect from her employer. 

We will now account for the existence 
of this manuscript. On the day that 
Mayeux became aware that she loved 
Agricola, she began a journal, in which she 
noted down her hopes and fears on this 
subject. The poor girl found a melan- 
choly charm in these mute and solitar 
confessions, now written in simple and af- 
fecting poetry, ai:1 now in artless prose, 
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and she gradually accustomed herself to 
note down other feelings than those con- 
cerning Agricola, although he was at the 
bottom of all her thoughts. Yet there were 
thoughts that arose in her mind at the 
sight of beauty, requited love, maternal 
joy, riches, and misfortune, which related 
too closely to her peculiarly unfortunate 
condition, for her to communicate them, 
even to Agricola. 

The following lines, here and there dis- 
jointed, and blotted with tears, according 
to the current of the Mayeux’s emotions 
onlearning Agricola’s love for Angele, form 
the latter part of the poor girl’s journal :— 


“Wednesday, March 3, 1832. 

“Last night I was not agitated by any 
painful dream, and this morning I awoke 
without any sad foreboding. When Agricola 
arrived I was calm and tranquil; he did 
not appear to be excited, but was, as he 
always has been, simple and affectionate. 
He spoke of an event relating to M. Hardy, 
and afterwards he said to me without hesi- 
tation—‘ For four days I have been deeply 
in love; this feeling ies become so serious 
that I think of marrying, and I have come 
to consult you.’ Such was the manner in 
which this secret, so overwhelming, was 
disclosed to me—I on one side of the fire- 
place, he on the other, as if he had been 
talking on the most indifferent subject in 
the world—and yet—Oh heavens, how my 
brain reels ! 

* * * * * * 


“Tam calmer now. Agricola has asked 
me to go with him to see the young girl 
whom he loves so passionately, and in- 
tends to marry, if I advise him to do so. 
This is the most cruel of all—no, not cruel 
—he knows not I love him better than he 
ean ever love the charming creature who, 
he said, was as fair as a lily, and graceful 
as a nymph, with eyes almost as winning 
as mine. Poor Agricola, if he had known 
how these words tortured my heart, what 
would he have suffered. What was strange, 
I never saw Agricola look more handsome 
than he did this morning; his manly 
countenance was filled with emotion in 
relating to me the anguish felt by the lady 
who had risked her character for the man 
she loved ; and I, in listening to him, felt 
my heart beat violently. Ah, mockery 
and derision! what right have I to possess 
such feelings? After all, what has hap- 
pened ee A taust have happened sooner 
or later. Yes, this is consoling, like the 
thought that death is nothing, because it 
must occur one day or other. This has 
preserved me from suicide: I have thought 
that God was always merciful, for even 
the greatest outcasts find something to 
love, something to devote themselvss to— 
I, weak and feeble as I am, have always 
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been useful to some one. To-day I was 
tempted to destroy my life, for neither 
Agricola nor his mother needed me any 
more, but I recollected that Adrienne has 
appointed me to succour the distressed ; 
I must live, therefore, and go with Agri- 
cola to-morrow to see Angele, as he called 
her in saying, ‘What a pretty name is 
Angele; is it not, my good Mayeux?’ 
Compare this charming name with the de- 
risive one expressive of my deformity. If 
I should hate this young girl—but why? 
did she steal from me the beauty that has 
captivated Agricola ? 

“Sorrow has led me to reflect calmly, 
and I have arrived at the conclusion that 
beauty and deformity are endowed with 
the noblest emotions of the soul, admira- 
tion, and compassion. Those who are formed 
as I am, admire the beautiful, such as An- 
gele and Agricola, and others compassionate 
those who resemble me. _ In thinking of 
my devotion to Agricola I have often, in 
the most secret recess of my heart, asked 
myself if he thought of me otherwise than 
as a sister, if he ever thought how devoted, 
a wife he would have in me? I, married 
to him, what a senseless, yet delightful 
dream! my deformity forbids me to enter- 
tain a hope. I would like to know if, 

lunged in the greatest distress, I would 
ae suffered as much as I have done to- 
day, on hearing of Agricola’s marriage? 
Would hunger, cold, and misery have 
lessened the weight of this blow to me; or, 
would it have made me forget these suffer- 
ings? But why should I be afflicted with 
this news? is not Agricola’s affection, res- 
pect, and esteem for me unchanged? If, 
as often happens, I had been beautiful, 
loving, and devoted, and he had preferred 
some one to me, less loving and devoted 
should I not have been a thousand times 
more unfortunate; I should have had rea- 
son to complain: but can I blame him for 
not thinking of a union which would have 
covered him with ridicule; and even if he 
had desired it, could I have been so selfish 
as to consent? I commenced to write this 
journal as I have finished it, with my heart 
full of sorrow, but almost always, in writin; 
what I dared not tell to any one, my so 
grew calm, then resignation followed—re- 
signation, that smiles with tearful eyes, 
suffers, loves, but never hopes.” 

These were the last words of the journal. 
On the following day this courageous crea- 
ture kept her heroic resolution, and went 
to M.Hardy’s factory, with Agricola, to vi- 
sit Angelé. Florine, availing herself of 
the Mayeux’s absence, took possession of 
the journal, leaving in its place a sealed 
packet, which Rodin had given her for 
that purpose. 



































CHAPTER XIJ.—THE JOURNAL OF THE 
MAYEUX. 

When Florine entered her chamber, 
yielding to her curiosity, she began to look 
over the manuscripts which she had ex- 
tracted from the Mayeux’s drawer. Among 
several scraps of poetry, all of which 
breathing love for Agricola, she found se- 
veral fragments in prose, relating to d'vers 
facts. e will insert a few in order that 
our readers may understand the impres- 
sion that they made upon Florine. 

FRAGMENTS. 

“This is my birth-day, and up to the 
evening I was filled with foolish hopes. I 
went down to Madame Baudoin to dress a 
slight wound which she has in the leg. 
When I entered, Agricola was there. He 
apparently had been speaking about me, 
for on my entrance he looked at his mother 
significantly, smiled, and became silent. 
On approaching the fire-place, I perceived 
on the table a handsome work-box with a 

in-cushion on the lid. I blushed—was 

appy—for I thought the little present was 
for me; still I pretended not to see it. 

“Whilst I was on my knees before his 
mother, Agricola left the room, carrying 
the box with him. Never did ame 
Baudoin appear to me so tender, so mo- 
therly; and I even thought she went to bed 
at an earlier hour than usual, in order that 
I might the sooner enjoy the happy surprise 
which Agricola had prepared for me. 

“So my heart beat as I ran up stairs to 
my little room, and when at the door : re- 
mained a few minutes there, to prolong my 
happiness. At last I entered, and with eyes 
wet with tears of joy, looked upon the table, 
on my chair, on the bed! The little box 
was not there. My heart throbbed, and I 
said to myself, ‘ He is keeping it for to- 
morrow. It was a woman’s work-box, 
Who could he give it to?’ 

“ The next day passed away—the even- 
ing also; but no—nothing was seen of the 
box. Whocan tell what I then suffered?” 

Florine, more and more affected with the 
simple recital, turned over a few pages, and 
continued— 

“Yesterday, Agricola gave me an ariicle 
to read in a journal which censured and 
attacked what it called the fatal tendency 
that resulted from the lower classes becom- 
ing instructed in reading and writing. 
‘For,’ said it, ‘not resting here, many of 
these individuals inflame their minds by 
reading certain poets, and even go so far 
as to compose verses themselves.’ 

“The poor are debarred from enjoy- 
ments conducive to health of body; is it 
humane to deprive them of the delights of 
the mind—of intellectual enjoyment? 

“ What can be the evil, if—after a day of 
severe labour—I please, in distracting my- 
self, to write—even should it be—the good 
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or bad impressions which I experienced on 
reading this article. 

: “Is Agricola less a good workman, be- 
cause on coming home he employs his time 
in reading and composing songs glorify- 
ing the labour of the artisan, who calls 
out, ‘Hope and brotherhood.’ Does he not 
make a more noble use of his time than if 
he passed it in the wine-shop? ‘ 

“ Ah, those who censure us for indulging 
in those worthy pastimes—those who 
think, that as intelligence dawns upon the 
mind of the poor, the more impatiently will 
they bear the privations and misery to 
which they are subjected, deceive them- 
selves. 

“But admitting such to be the case, 
which is not, would it not be better to war 
with an intelligent enemy, who possesses & 
heart, than with a stupid and implacable 
foe. Besides enmity subsides as the mind 
developes itself; and as the horizon of 
compassion becomes enlarged, moral afflic- 
tions are then understood, and receive com- 
miseration; and both rich and poor are sub- 
jected to them. 


* * * * * 
“0, how happy am I, how full of x. 
yes, yes; man is good—is humane and cha- 
ritable; for the creator has planted in him 
the instinct of generosity, and unless: it 
be a monstrous exception henever willingly 
does evil. 

“A few hours ago, I witnessed a scene, 
and I was impatent till the evening came, 
that I might again warm my heart with the 
recollection. ‘ ss 

“I was hurrying to the shop with my 
work, and bet ~ few ‘deced, from the 
Place du Temple, I saw a boy of twelve 

ears of age with bare head andnaked feet, 
eading a large harnessed chariot horse. 
From time to time the animal stopped and 
refused to advance. The boy not having a 
whip, kept pulling it by the bridle, which, 
notwithstanding, remained motionless. At 
length the poor lad crying bitterly, ex- 
claimed, ‘ What shall I do! what shall do!’ 

“ The poor little boy’s countenanee ex- 
pressed so much anguish, that without re- 
flecting, I undertook to do a thing which 
now makes me smile, for it must have been 
a grotesque sight. 

“TI am inconceivably afraid of horses; 
notwithstanding, summoning up my cou: 
rage, I approached the animal —um- 
brella in hand—and with the impetuosity 
of an ant that wishes to move a 
stone with a straw, I struck the horse with 
all my might upon the flank. 

“*Thank you, my good lady,’ cried the 
boy, wiping his tears, ‘Strike it again, if 
you — 

“TI heroically redoubled my blow; but 
the horse, whether trom mischief or fatigue 
I cannot tell, switched its legs with its tail, 
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lay down and broke part of the harness 
against the pavement. I drew back in 
haste, lest I should be kicked. The boy 
cried in agony, ‘O, what shall become of 
me! How my master will beat me! I am 
already two Aone too late, for the horse 
would not go; and now the harnass is 
broken! O, if I had a mother or a father! 
but no; they are dead—dead!’ 

“ At these words a worthy shop-keeper's 
wife of the Temple cried: out, ‘ Neither fa- 
ther nor mother! Well, my poor little fel- 
low, do not be uneasy about the matter; I 
will get the harness mended, and if my 
neighbours here act like me, you will not 
go with bare head and naked feet in such 
weather as this.’ 

“ That proposition was received with ac- 
elamations, One provided the boy with a 

- pair of stockings, another with shoes, this 
one with a cap, and that one with a vest; 
so in less than a quarter of an hour the boy 
was warmly clothed and the harnass re- 
paired; then a stout lad of eighteen crack- 
ing his whip about the horse's ears, said to 
the boy—who, looking by turns at his 
clothes and at the benevolent woman, be- 
lieved himself the hero of a fairy tale— 
‘Where does your master live?’ 

“* At the St. Martin Quai, said the boy. 

“*Well, I shall go with you to your 
master’s, and I will tell him that the fault 
of your delay lies with himself. That he 
ought not to trust such an animal as this to 
the charge of a mere child.’ 

“The poor lad went up to the shop- 
keeper’s wife, and said, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘Thank you, madame; thank you.’ 

e had a heart, poor little fellow! 

“ Well. I say again that man is naturally 
good and charitable. Nothihg was more 
spontaneous than the pity and tenderness 
which that crowd evinced when the 

oor lad cried, ‘What shall become of me! 
have neither father nor mother!’ 

“* Unfortunate child,’ said I to myse:f— 
¢ neither father nor mother, and delivered up 
to the brutal treatment of an inhuman mas- 
ter, who gives him little to eat; who makes 
hin, in all probability, sleep in a corner of 
the stable. I marked him well, and saw 
that he was more grateful for the kindness 
bestowed upon him, than filled with joy for 
what he had received. But, perhaps, his 
good nature, without assistance, without 
counsel and succour, may become exaspe~ 
rated by bad treatment ; then comes the 
age of the passions, and bad influences. 

“Ah, with the poor virtue is doubly 

holy. 

* * * * * 

“This has been a happy day for me, for 

I am, in fact, to get work; which good 

fortune I owe to a young person, full of 
kindness and of tender heart. She is go- 
ng to take me to-morrow to the convent 
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of St. Marie, where she thinks I will get 
employed. 

Florine, already affected by the scraps 
which she had read, started at this pas- 
sage, which related to herself. She con- 
tinued— 

“Never shall I forget the kind and 
touching manner with which that hand- 
some young girl received me—me, so poor 
and wretched. That, however, does not 
now astonish me; fur she has been a long 
time near Mademoiselle de Cardoville. The 
remembrance of her name will be always 
dear to me a name pretty as the young 
girl herself— Florine.’ 

“Tam nothing—I have nothing—but if 
the fervent wishes of a heart overflowing 
with gratitude are available, Mademoiselle 
Florine will be happy—very, very happy.” 

* * * * 


These lines, which expressed so forcibly 
the Mayeux’s gratitude, gave a last blow 
to the hesitation of Florine. Happily, 
= is often as contagious as evil. Stimu- 
ated by all thas was upright and noble in 
the pages that she had read, Florine, yield- 
ing to her better nature, which occasionally 
showed itself, left her room with the manu- 
script, determined, if the Mayeux had not 
returned, to put it again in its place, and 
to tell Rodin that her search was in vain; 
that the May eux had apparently discovered 
her first attempt to extract her journal. 

* * * * 


(To be continued.) 





THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


Mr. Lower and his interesting volume, 
which were lately noticed in THE Mirror, 
gives a curious explanation of the pile in 
heraldry. He says, “ the pile is a wedge- 
like figure based upon the edge of a shield, 
and having its apex inwards. The follow- 
ing etymons have been suggested: 1, pilum, 
Lat. the head of an arrow; the Spaniards 
and Italians call this ordinary, cuspis. 2, 
pile, French, a strong pointed timber driven 
into boggy ground to make a firm founda- 
tion. 3, pied, French, the fuot; in armory 
it is called pieu. I cannot admit any of 
these derivations, though perbaps my own 
etymon may not be deemed less irrelevant, 
viz. pellis, the skin of a beast, whence our 
English terms = pelt, peltry, &c. The 
skin of a wild beast, deprived of the head 
and fore legs, and fastened round the neck 
by the hinder ones, would form a rude 
garment, such as the hunter would con- 
sider an honourable trophy of his skill, and 
such as the soldier of an unpolished age 
would by no means despise; and it would 
resemble, with tolerable exactness, the pile 
of heraldry.” 











The accompanying cut is gi- 
ven as a representation of the 
wearer of the pile. Of the old 
English gentleman, of Charles 
I.’s time, he gives the following 
description: 

“Mr. Hastings (who lived in 
1638) was low of stature, but 
strong and active, of a ruddy 
complexion, with flaxen hair. 
His clothes were always of green 
cloth, his house was of the old 
fashion, in the midst of a large 
park, well stocked with deer, 
rabbits, and fish pond. He had 
a long narrow bowling-green in 
it, and used to play with round 
sand bowls. Here, too, he had 
a banquetting roum built, like a 
stand, in a large tree! He kept 
all sorts of hounds, that ran buck, 
fox, hare, otter, and badger; and 
had hawks of all kinds, both long 
and short winged. His great 
hall was commonly strewed with 
marrow-bones, and full of hawk- 
perches, hounds, spaniels, and 
terriers. The upper end of it 
was hung with fox-skins of this 
and last year’s killing. Here and there a 

le-cat was intermixed, and hunters’ poles 
in great abundance. The parlour was & 
large room, —— furnished in the 
same style. On a broad hearth, paved with 
brick, lay some of the choicest terriers, 
hounds, and spaniels. One or two of the 
great chairs had litters of cats in them, 
which were not to be disturbed. Of these, 
three or four always attended him at 
dinner, and a little white wand lay by his 
trencher to defend it, if they were too trou- 
blesome. In the windows, which were very 
large, lay his arrows, crossbows, and other 
accoutrements. The corners of the room 
were filled with his best hunting and hawk- 
ing poles. His oyster table stood at the 
lower end of the room, which was in con- 
stant use twice a day, all the year round, 
for he never failed to eat oysters both at 
dinner and supper, with which the neigh- 
bouring town of Pool supplied him. At 
the upper end of the room stood a small 
table with a double desk, one side of which 
held a Church Bible, the other the book of 
Martyrs. On different tables in the room 
lay hawk-hoods, bells, old hats, with their 
crowns thrust in, full of pheasants’ eggs; 
tables, dice, cards, and store of tobacco- 
pipes. At ‘one end of this room was a 
door, which opened into a closet, where 
stood bottles otf strong beer, and wine, 
which never came out but in single glasses, 
which was the rule of the house; for he 
never exceeded himself, nor permit 
others to exceed. Answering to this closet, 
was adoor into anold chapel, which had 
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been long disused for devotion: but in the 
omy as the safest place, was always to 
ound a cold vag af beef, a venison 
pasty, @ gammon o on, or a great 
apple-pie, with thick crust, well baked. 
is table cost him not much, though it was 
‘ood to eat at. His sports supplied all, 
ut beef and mutton, except on ridays, 
when he had the best of fish. He never 
wanted a London pudding, and he always 
sang it in with “My part lies therein-a.” 
He drank a glass or two of wine at meals; 
put syrup of gillyflowers into his sack; and 
ad always a tun glass of small beer stand- 
ing by him, which he often stirred about 
with rosemary. He lived to be an hun- 
dred, and never lost his sight, nor used 
spectacles. He got on horseback without 
help, and rode to the death of the stag at 
four-score.” 


__— 


DR. ELLIOTSON’S EXPERIMENTS 
ON MESMERISM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Siv,—The medical committee of Univer- 
sity College having refused to permit Dr. 
Elliotson to demonstrate his facts in one of 
the theatres of the college, though, at the 
same time, they were exhibiting a calcu- 
lating boy at ten shillings per head, at the 
theatre of the institution (August 13, 
1838), was a proof that if they thought his 
experiments were, as Mr. Liston elegantly 
denominated them to be, “the most impu~ 
dent of modern humbugs,” yet the sapient 
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committee had no objection to mulct the 
public by an exhibition of their own. 
After Dr. Elliotson had declared that 
the “college was founded, not for profes- 
sors, but for the diffusion of knowledge, 
and that the professors’ fees were but a 
secondary consideration, and established 
solely to induce them to diffuse know- 
a the hatred of his enemies in the 
medical committee of the college, was un- 
appeaseable. The unhappy spirit, Mr. 
Robert Liston, joined with Dr. A. T. 
Thompson, Mr. Cooper, Dr. Sharpey, Dr. 
Quain, and Dr Davis, induced the council 
to send a message to the learned lecturer, 
which caused him to resign his appoint- 
ment. In a printed address issued to 
the students of University College, subse- 
quently to his resignation, appears a letter 
from Dr. Sharpey, the professor of physi- 
ology, in which he states, “From what I 
have read and seen, of these, so called 
mesmeric phenomena, I am convinced that 
some of these phenomena really are what 
they seem to be, and possess a very high 
degree of physiological interest.” And, 
yet, so fearful was this talented, gen- 
tleman that he would not countenance 
and support Dr. Elliotson. Inthe paper 
referred to, says Dr. Elliotson, “ the profes- 
sor of botany, and Mr. Cooper, confessed 
to me that they could not imagine that 
the demonstrations would hurt the hospi- 
tal; and Dr. Lindley, in his own noble and 
honest manner, declared that ‘ he thought 
the facts which he had witnessed were 
very curious and deserved investigation.’” 

Dr. Elliotson, after having left, and for 
ever, the degraded College, thus describes 
the conduct of Mr. Wakley :-— 

“T persevered in the daily study of the 
subject, deriving the most exquisite intel- 
lectual pleasure that I had ever experi- 
enced. In an evil hovr I consented to 
show some experiments to the editor of 
the Lancet, after repeated entreaties con- 
veyed by his assistant, Mr. Mills, now de- 
puty-coroner, who had witnessed the phe- 
nomena at the hospital, reported many in 
the Luncet, been enraptured with them, and 
declared over and over again to be so satis- 
factory, that, to doubt or suspect the two 
Okeys of imposition, would be the height 
of absurdity. I exhibited to the editor the 
production of the singular delirium, and a 
variety of the most beautiful and satisfac- 
tory experiments which he has entirely 
suppressed. But I presently feared what 
would be the result. He said he was 
pestered with letters on the subject; but 
that nineteen out of twenty were unfavour- 
able. Nineteen persons, of course, purchase 
more Lancets than one; and I fancied I 
already saw his rejection of the evidence, 
The mental phenomena were such as no 
person of refined observation, and fitted for 
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philosophical investigation, could for an in- 
stant have imagined to be feigned. The 
physical phenomena with the hand, the 
eye, metals, and water, were as striking 
and conclusive, with the exception of some 
with lead and nickel; and those I have since. 
proved to large numbers of able judges, to 
be equally conclusive. The editor knew that 
I was about to leave London for an absence 
of six weeks on the continent, and yet he 
could not wait for my return and give me 
an opportunity of further research, but 
with that gentlemanly delicacy for which 
he and his friends are so remarkable, pub- 
lished, almost immediately, what professed 
to be an account of what he had seen,— 
a most imperfect, and worthless account, 
however; in his plenitude of scientific 
importance, he said that no more experi- 
ments on magnetism wvuuld ever be re- 
quired; and answers which were sent he 
never published. He omitted to state a 
circumstance in his experiments with lead, 
which had never been allowed to happen 
in mine, but which, when reflecting upon 
them on my tour, I thought might have in- 
fluenced the results. 

“In employing the lead, I had noticed that 
he applied it against a piece of nickel held 
in his other hand, before he applied it to 
the patient. On my return, I applied lead 
to her as before, and, indeed, copper also; 
yet never obtained an effect. I then appli- 
ed the lead or the copper, as it might be, 
against a piece of mesmerized nickel or 
gold, before applying it to her; and its ap- 
plication to her was then always produe- 
tive of effects. I discovered that the sur- 
face of the lead or copper had become nie- 
kelized or aurified by the contact; and 
thus the difficulty was solved. These ex- 
pee I have repeated again and again 

efore numbers of gentlemen, taking the 
pronieet care that the patient should not 

now when I applied lead or copper which 
had not been in contact with nickel or gold, 
and when I applied lead or copper which 
had been in contact with either of them; 
and the results have been uniform. I was 
obliged to leave the poor little girl in an 
intense coma, with occasional violent tee 
tanic spasms, at the editor's house, little 
imagining that any farther experiments 
would be attempted, especially in my ab- 
sence, by a person ignorant of the subject, 
and altogher incapable of making experi- 
ments. I had seen sufficient of the extreme 
carelessness, and want of information and 
philosophic power, of the editor during the 
experiments conducted by myself, and 
which he frequently altogether deranged, 
not to be convinced that in my absence no 
experiment could be made in a manner to 
justify conclusions. In his ignorance he 
acted as though mesmeric snsceptibilty is 
always present and always the same; 
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whereas the reverse is the fact; and experi- 
ments with water and metals, frequently 
repeated, so derange the susceptibility that 
we are often obliged to desist. 

“During the five months which have 
elapsed since my return, I have repeated 
all my experiments and continued my ob- 
servations, not only on the two Okeys, 
but on other patients; and all the results 
of my former inquiries have been confirm- 
ed and all difficulties solved. For nearly 
two months I continued my inquiry into 
Elizabeth Okey's case in the hospital. She 
and her sister had been both entirely cur- 
ed of their epilepsy by mesmerism, after 
all other remedies had failed: but she 
was suffering in October from an ago- 
nising pain in her loins and frequent 
ischuria; and I therefore re-admitted her, 
after an absence of nearly two months, 
I did not attempt to remove these symp- 
toms by mesmerism, but I frequently 
threw her into a mesmeric state, partly 
for the purpose of ascertaining facts, and 

artly because in it her sufferings were 
ess. I admitted three lads with epilepsy, 
and a man with paroxysms of imbecility, 
whom all four I treated with mesmerism 
and it only: my clinical clerks sat before 
each, waving their hands, for half an hour 
daily: the immediate result was drowsi- 
ness, or sleep, and the ultimate great alle- 
viation of the diseases, and every prospect 
of cure. 

A few of the supporters of the clique, 
asserted that Dr. Elliotson was in the habit 
of taking one of the Okey’s to the bed- 
side of the dying to predict the day of 
their deaths! to this libel Dr. Elliotson 
thus replied :-— 

“T was then questioned respecting Eliza- 
beth Okey’s power of predicting death. 
Now, you are aware, gentlemen, that some 
— have an idiosyncrasy to be affected 

y emanations which have no perceptible 
effect on mankind at large. Some have 
catarrh and asthma when near certain 
grasses in flower: some, when near a hare, 
dead or alive: some have an indescribable 
sensation of a most distressing kind when 
near acat. Elizabeth Okey hada sense of 
great oppression, sickness, and misery, 
when within a certain distance of persons 
whose frame is sinking. The emanations 
which are constantly proceeding from us 
all are so altered in their composition, I 
presume, ia extreme debility, that a high 
susceptibility may suffer from them. 
Whenever thie effect upon her has been of 
a certain intensity, I understand that the 
patient who produced it has died. The 
phenomenon had been known to the nurse, 
and invariably verified by her for a long 
period before I heard of it: and Elizabeth 
Okey, only by chance, communicated it to 
me in November during her delirium. When 
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not in a mesmeric state, that is, when 
not delirious nor somnambulist, she has 
not this idiosyncracy, and is perfectly igno- 
rant that she ever has it. In hersomnam- 
bulism she has it simnly; but, in her deli- 
rium, it is attended by an illusion that she 
sees & figure, some hing like the represen- 
tation of death, wrapped in a white robe. 
The more intense the oppression from the 
emanations, the taller the figure; the 
stronger, therefore, are the emanations, 
and the nearer the person to his end. This 
is perfectly in accordance with the pheno- 
mena of dreams, which are a sort of de- 
lirium. If we have an inflammation of the 
foot, the heat of this is very likely, in our 
dreams, to make us fancy the part is roast- 
ing on the bars of a grate; if we have the 
rheumatism, we may dream that some one 
is giving us the bastinado: in oppression 
of the breath, we may dream that we see a 
demon sitting upon us—in short, have the 
night-mare, and it is very conceivable that, 
the more distressing oppression, the larger 
might the figure be imagined. Thus, the 
sensation, which she knows to arise from 
the iufluence of a person hurrying to the 
grave, gives her a fancy that she sees the 
figure, when in her delirium; but, if she is 
near a sinking person ‘when in a state of 
somnambulism, in which her reason is 
sound, she not only has the sensation mere- 
ly,—sees no figure, but tells you that the 
idea of the figure in her delirium, is a de- 
lusion—the product of delirium. On learn- 
ing this wonderful fact, I examined care- 
fully into it and ascertained its ‘reality. 
But, having had, among a few of the stu- 
dents, who having signalized themselves, 
some by scribbling and some by talking, 
experience of the falsehoods and absurd 
objections to which all the mesmeric phe- 
nomena of my patients were exposed, I 
resolved to conduct her into my other ward, 
in which she was unacquainted with the 
diseases of the patients and with the pati- 
ents themselves, and to conduct her there 
at the close of the day when she could not 
see the patients. I ) Bareaer the nurse «f 
the ward to accompany us. I enjoined the 
little girl not to utter a word, and I led her, 
not to the bedside of patients, but up to one 
side of the ward and down the other, with 
out stopping; and no one knew the object 
I had in view. I felt her shudder as she 
— the foot of two beds; and, after 
eaving the ward, she told me that she had 
felt the sensation, and seen the figure, 
which she held in her delirium, but in her 
delirium only, calls Jack, at two of the 
beds. The nurse informs me that, in pass- 
ug one bed, she heard her whisper, “there’s 
Jack,” while she shuddered: but I did not, 
although I had hold of her hand the whole 
time. This patient, who was then in a 
perfect state of insensibility, soon died; 
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the other disease will be, from its nature, 
necessarily fatal.” 

In these extracts, the reader will per- 
ceive how far Mr. Rumball, or the public, 
who have not studied mesmerism for the 

urpose of deducing scientific facts, are 
justified in denouncing such a physician as 
Dr. Elliotson with Vernon, and others of 
@ similar class. 

I have now,I think, proved that Dr. 
Elliotson did not lose a lucrative situation 
owing to the detection of collusion between 
him and two of his mesmeric patients, but 
that he resigned in consequence of his 
practice being interfered with by Liston, 
and Co. hatever opinions the public 
may entertain relative to mesmerism, is a 
matter of personal indifference to me,"but 
I could not be silent and permit Mr. Rum- 
ball to assert his ribaldry against one of 
the most enlightened physicians of the 
day.—I am your obedient, 

Epwarp Portwine. 





Che Gatherer, 


Fitness of Things in Nature. — If the 
stomach of an animal is so organized as 
only to digest fresh animal food, its jaws 
must also be so contrived as to devour such 
prey; its claws to seize and tear it; its 
teeth to cut and divide it; the whole struc- 
ture of its locomotive organs to pursue and 
obtain it; its organs of sense to perceive it 
from afar; and nature must even have 
placed in its brain the necessary instincy 
to enable it to conceal itself and to bring 
its Victim within his toils. 

Modest diffidence of a French Miss.—A 
young lady told me she had made some 
é ztions at the Louvre, that she was fond 
of poetry, sang well, sang well, played, and 
did something else; in answer, I said, 
mademoiselle must be very accomplished; 
with a gracious bend of the person, and an 
acquiescent smile, she replied, “ Ah oui.” — 
Miss Bunbnry. : 

Colley Cibber and George the Second — 
The following is a choice speciment of the 
lays which used to gladden the royal ears, 
from the Laureat’s pen. “Czesar's reign” 
was, of course, meant to be understood that 
of George the Second :— 

** Not the prolifick streams 
at nature’s thist supply; 
Or burnished gold, that beams 
On gorgeous luxury, 
Can brighter glory boast, 
Or greater good contain, 
radiant round our coast, 
Breaks forth from Czsar's reign.” 

A Burmese Charmer.—At an early hour 
in the evening, the cigar-girl commences 
the delightful operation of her toilet; 
smears her face, and, indeed, exposed part 
of her person, with the fragrent cosmetic 
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called thanaka; dons her necklace (if she 
has one), and arrays herself in her silk 
petticoat and velvet jerkin. Thus attired, 
she takes her wooden tray filled with cigars, 
her stool and torch, pn proceeds to the 
most frequented thoroughfare near her own 
home. Having sat down, she kindles her 
torch, and places it in such a position as to 
throw the light upon her face and the 
shade upon the tray before her. The 
truth is, that she is there less to sell her 
cigars than to show off her own counten- 
ance. and to enjoy the sweet converse of 
her admirer. 

The Model Republic.—* Firry Dotiars 
Rewarp.—Ran away from the subscriber, 
in Trigg county, mf en the 27th of July, 
a negro boy, named Joshua, about twenty- 
one years of age, black colour, a scar under 
the corner of his right eye, and one of his 
big toes has been split, but grown up. I 
think there is a scar on his breast. Said 
boy may try to get to Washington county, 
where he was raised by Wm. Parrott, sr., 
and sold by Wm. Parrott, jr,, to Wm. M. 
Beall, of Christian county, in the year of 
1841. I will give the above reward if taken 
out of Christian or Tri counties; or 
twenty dollars if taken in them and secured, 
so that I get them. Address subscriber at 
Hopkinsville, Ky.—BervesLey Ditriarp.” 
—American Paper. 

Peers deprived of their honour on ac- 
count of Poverty.—lIt is a fact not perhaps 

merally known that poverty formerly 

isqualified a peer from holdinghis dignity. 
In the reign of Edward IV, George Ne- 
ville, duke of Bedford, was degraded on 
this account by act of parliament. The 
reason for this measure is given in the 
preamble of the act: “ Because it [poverty ] 
causeth great extortion, &c., to the great 
trouble of all such countries where the 
estate [of the impoverished lord] happens 
to be.” —Curiositees of Heruldry. 

National Ruin. —We pay interest for 
eighty millions, which, at four per cent. and 
the ways of collecting it, must be more 
than double the whole revenue of the 
crown; or, to speak more accurately, 
double to the whole expense of the court, 
navy, army, great officers aud pensioners 
of all denominations, 4c. as they were dis- 
tributed sixty years ago. — Remem!rancer. 
February, 10, 1750. 

The Lucky Failure—The Duke of Wel- 
lington, when a subaltern, was anxious to 
retire from the army, and actually applied 
to lord Camden (then lord lieutenant of 
Ireland) for a commissionership of customs! 
If the application had been successful he 
would never have been the hero of Water- 
loo. 
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